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Sir John Barnard, Xt. 


8 IR, 


HAT difintereſted Zeal 

| which you have fo long, 
and fo ſucceſsfully exerted, 

for the Welfare and Credit of your 
Country, and more eminently of its 


of View, that .it was, I may fay, 
ſcarcely poſſible for me not to have 
you in my Thoughts, when treating 
of a Subject, the Importance where- 
of, you ſo well underſtand, and are 
ſo nearly concerned in. 


BY the general Voice of your 
Fellow-Citizens, your great and 
| good Qualities have long fince in- 
titled you to the noble Character of 
A 2 being 


(iv 9: 
being the FarHRR Or TE City or 
LonDon, in the moſt exalted Senſe ; 
even long before you became literally 
ſo denominated, as 'its Senior Magi- 
frrate: As you are alſo its eldeſt Re- 
preſentative in Parliament. 


TO your unrivalled Honove, it 
may be truly ſaid, That more pub- 
lick and — Teſtimonies have 
been given of your ſuperior Merit, 
by the moſt intimate, and therefore 
the mal proper Judges of it, than 
have been ge i on any Citizen 
of London, fince the early Days of 
Sir Thomas Greſbam. 


| 


only to keep the Ground which we gained 


SEASON like the prefent, of pro- 
found Peace and Tranquillity, is un- 
OO the only == 


ett of this Edky? A Subject, « 


2 peculiar 4 Me 
poli = poker e be 2 Mere 


know. Whilſt almoſt every conſiderable 
City beyond Sea, and many of our own at 
Home, (as Dublin, Edinburgh, Briſtol, 
.Glaucefter, Bath, &c.) are diligently em- 


pine and inactive, until it be rivalled, and 
in ſome Meaſure eclipſed, \þy y Cities both 
Abroad and at Home, not even fo conſi- 
derable as one of her fingle Wards ? 


Since the laſt general Pacification, al- 
moſt every Nation in Europe, is puſhing in- 
to Commerce, Manufattures and Fiſheries, 
more than ever was known before. It 
therefore behooves us, who ſtill hold the 
Superiority in Trade and Navigation, not 


by Perſeverance and Induſtry, and have fo 
long held ; but which we are in no ſmall 

of lofing, by the indefatigable Ap- 
of our 842 . 


(vi) 
both ; but likewiſe to ſtudy Means in 
our Power to attract the Rich and Noble to 
reſort to us, from every Corner of Europe ; 
whereby our Commerce, ManufaQtures and 
Shipping, our Wealth and our People, 
be greatly increaſed. Theſe, and 
ſuch-like Conſiderations, induced me to fall 
into this hitherto untrodden Path. If there- 
in I have been fo happy 


Publick, I (hall have the Pleaſure of it; 
i be to me a ſufficient Recom- 
otherwiſe, I have loſt my La- 
wr, Save os ot 


(1) 


E S 8 A Y 


Decorations and Embelliſhments 
FOR THE 


City of LONDON. 


FISTORY, and the Muss, have Th Fane of 
immortalized the Fame of many G. 
of the fine Cities of 

now no more : The Ruins of 
ſome of them fill up whole Volumes of 
modern Travellers and Hiſtoriographers. 

Nor are they leſs laviſh on the Beauties and 

ies of modern Ron E and of Venice, ,, no- 
Genoa, &c. where is to be 


E 
Florence, Naples, 
ſeen a kind of Profuſion of MarsLE, 


Sculpture and Painting; exquiſite Statues, 
72. —— elegant Buildings, Columns, Obe- 
ifes, Pyramids, T1 riumphal. Arches, Domes, 
Piazzas, Porticoes, Fountains, &c. All 
which are wonderfully adapted to captivate 
the I and to attract Admiration. 
No marvel, therefore, that ſome of the 
greateſt foreign Princes, and moſt of their 
B politeſt 


Froa zuck 


Charms, ſupply frequent 
Ain after. 


That great Emperor Charles V. and King 


Encomium! of Spain, was ſo much captivated with the 
Grandeur and Elegance of Fon 
his firſt Viſit 3 that he 

— of Ci eſpecially 

ments ities, more 

— — great and capital ones; whilſt they reflect 

Cities. Honour, State and Dignity, on their Sove- 
reigns, their Country, and their own par- 
ticular Magiſtrates and Citizens, will ever 
be found productive of perpetual Acceſſions 
of Wealth and Commerce ; of People, Power 
and Seeing, a general Reſort | 
and TEEN duch finely adorned C 

BoTenro'; 

Teftimery. in a Treatiſe written near the Cloſe of the 


| dd Century; a Tranflation of which 


s printed at London, in 1606, intitled, 
of the Cauſes of the Magnificence and Great- 
neſs of Cities, obſerves, ** That magnificent 
and gorgeous Buildings, Theatres, Porti- 

-* coes, 


9 * — n 


* Pergamus, &c. were freque 


(3) 
caes, Circus's, Fountains, Pifures, and 
« ſuch-like excellent and wonderful Things, 
" and create Admiration, are the 
* Means of drawing Multitudes to fuch 
** Gties, Thus, of old, the City of Samos 
« was frequented, for the Vaſtneſs of its 
nt Alexandria, for its famous 
% Tower and Lighthouſe of Pharos; Mem- 
«« pies, for its Viciaay to the Pyramids ; 
* Rhodes, for its Coloſſus; Babylon, for its 
„ wonderful Walls; Alſo Mitylene, Smyrna, 
nted by the 


* Romans for their BeauTY.” 
12 Wen writes our great 


And Sir Wal- 


tues, &c. of exquiſite Workmanſhis, which mens. 
were the great Patterns for thoſe of the 


ſame kind afterwards at Rome. 
Towards the End of the Roman Com- 


whatever was of 

cellent Workmanſhip, for adorning of 
Rome. Under the ors, er Im- 
—— were _ The 2 and 
J Emperor Auguſtus, erected many 
ſuperb Ornaments, and magnificent Edifices 
in Rome, He well underſtood the Advan- 
tages and Glory reſulting therefrom. Suc- 
B 2 ceeding 


Trens, all was Rapture! AM Surprize ! 
Which Way ſoc'er Men turn'd their Eyes! 


very ſoon after, underwent a fad 


Gothic Ruſticity ! Neither was it till after 
the Middle of the XVth Century, that the 
true Taſte for Arch:itefture, Sculpture and 
other fine Arts, began to be introduced, firſt 


(s) | 

Mr VorTaAiRs, in the Second Volume of Paris, wicx 
his Age of Louis XIV. recounting that pe- ©pa2en to be 
netrating Monarch's wiſe Regulations 
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provided 
© to be lighted every Night: 
ing and paving the Streets : 
bliſhing a continual Watch, both 
% and Foot, He created a 
[LizuTExANT Crvit] © whoſe Duty 
over the Civil Government 
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(6) 
a prudent and politick Republick of 
ENICE. 


e 
ſe, printed at Paris, in 1929, intitled, 


—4 DE L'His rome DU. CoMMERCE 
DE VeNn1sE, taking Notice, in his Preface, 


of the immenſe which the ever- 
famous City of Venice ſuſtained, about 250 


Portugueſe, of a Paſſage, by Sea, from Eu- 
rope to TD, whereby Venice loſt 
[To L1sBon] the incftimable Benefit of 
having been the ſole Magazine of Eaſt- 
India Merchandize, wherewith they had, 
for many Ages, ſupply'd the reſt of Chri- 
A Subjoins, (what is ſo much to our 
Purpoſe] ** That the Republick 

% had, however, deviſed, or found out the 

* Means, CY on of re- 

«« trieving Part capital Loſs; amongſt 

* other Things, by the Embelliſhments of 
* that noble City, and the erecting of certain 

* extraord! Edrfices therein.” 

Thus Venice, though much abridged of 
her ancient Commerce, Wealth, and Terri- 
tory ; Rill bolds up her venerable Head, 

A renarkable with becoming Dignity. Univerſally re- 
Contral **- vered, celebrated and viſited, by bs Gon 
XICE, FLo- and Opulent, from every Part of 
ENCE, af dom. And, by the like Means alſo, hs devs 
Gonna, or may till be ſaid of FLoRENCE and Genoa ; 
Luster a»d pretty much in fimilar Circumſtances. 
AvTwEzP e Whilſt on the other Hand, Lunzcx, the 


ebe, once moſt flouriſhing Emporium of the 
North ; 


(977 
Nerth; originally (and till) the Head of the 
formerly renowned, commercial, and potent, 
ANSEAT1C League ing, at preſent, 
under priſtine 


Delight of Mankind: Yet Luck is ſtill 
reckoned one of the neateſt old Cities of 


13371 
11272111 


all Europe. 
we enter 


Ty 
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upon thoſe Regulations 
and Decorations ; let us firſt take a tranſient 


View of ſome of the moſt obvious Benefits 


View of the 


Benefits which 


world reſult 


which would neceſſarily reſult therefrom, to 


both Gy and Nation. 
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[by which Name I hope I ſhall not be 
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gner 
underſtood to mean either Beggars or 
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Jews] 


tis to Conceive 


eaſy 


to our Metropolis, ti 


Demand would 
all the various Neceflaries 
and Superfluities; 
Cloat bi 


the additional 


be, for 


, Conveniencies, 


whether for Nauriſbment, 


Additional 


great 


Demand for 


many Things. 


Piftures, 


, Plate, Jewels, 


, Equipog 


: 


(9) | 
Books, Toys, Medals, &c. For all which; 
London would then undoubtedly be the ge- 
neral Mart and Staple. 


HI. Very confiderable, alſo, would the Increaſe of 
additional Em nt be of our Manu- _—_— 
facturers, Artizans, Farmers, Shopkeepers, 
Labourers, &c. 


IV. All which would neceſſarily tend to — of 
the Proſperity and Increaſe of our foreign Nanmaree. 
Commerce, r and Plantations ; : Planta- 
and con y of the Number of our tions. 
Seamen, OO as of ell he caries Oe” | 


V. Another obvious 
the Premiſſes, would be a 
Increaſe of the Publick Revenues; of Cu- 
ftoms, Exciſe, &c. whereby our heavy na- 
tional Debt would be the ſooner diſcharged. 


VI. The Increaſe of the Rents of Houſes 7rcrea/e of 
(as well as of their Number and Goodneſs) — 
in London, and even of the Rents and Im- I And. hs 
provement of Lands in the Country, would 
be alfo another neceſſary Conſequence. 


VII. And, as our Manufacturers, Arti- Decreaſe of 
fans, Farmers, and Labourers, would find *5*Poor-Rate, 
fuller Employment, both in Town and 
Country; this would neceſſarily leſſen our 
Poor-Rate, at preſent fo exorbitant, and fo 

C Erievoully 


Revenue Na+ 
ble onal. 


(10) 
ievouſly burthenſome to the Bulk of our 
People. 


Other Benefits neceſſarily reſulting there- 
from, might be enumerated ; but as thoſe 
already named, are more than ſufficient to 
excite a due Attention to our Scheme, we 
ſhall therefore now conſider how far it is 
reducible to Practice. 


Removal, I. The very firſt Step towards rendering 
3 London univerſally attracting, ſhould ſurely 

be the abſolute Removal of every kind of 
Nuiſance; whether occaſioned from want of 
Cleanneſs and Neatneſs, or from any other 
removable Cauſe. 


n. Of Incon- II. The next Step in this Gradation, 
venienciesend (hold be the effectual Removal of all In- 
— conveniencies and Inelegancies ; thereby con- 
tributing to the Eaſe and Accommodation 
of all Strangers. 


In. Of De- III. And the third and haſt Step muſt be, 
corations. The erecting and eſtabliſhing, in a judicious 


and maſterly Taſte, at pr Diſtances, 
and in the fitteſt Places of City and 
Suburbs; ſuch, and ſo many grand and ele- 


gant Ornaments and Embelliſhments, agree- 
ably diverfified, as (jointly with the Deco- 
rations, already erected and erefting, and 
our other various Amuſements and Enter- 
tainments) may ſpread our Fame and Glory 
far and wide; 6 

ty 
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for its being, and having 


(1) 
oſity of Perſons of Fortune and Leiſure, to 
devote Part of their Time to ſo alluring a 
Situation. 


In the Contemplation hereof, the City of Lon pon 
Loxpow, properly fo called, (or, as compre» City to bare 
hended under the Lord Mayor's Juriſdiction) I br con” 
moſt juſtly claims the — Whes . Fart of 
ther we confider, 1/, Its great Antiqui _—— 
2dly, Its tranſcendent Dignity, as being 


moſt illuſtrious Corporation re 
in all Europe. The venerable Parent of 


the other Parts of the great Contiguity, to 
which tbe SUBURBS owe their 
Original and Increaſe ; and more 
ly Weſtminſter City and Liberty: The latter 
of which had no Exiſtence but 200 Years 
ago, and the former but an inconſiderable 
Village, about 100 Years farther back. Or, 
dly, Its ftill ſtronger Title to Pre-eminence, 
ever been, the 
great and principal Means of promoting our 
national Wealth, Commerce, and Naval 
Power ; and thereby ing to us the 
very greateſt of mundane Felicities, Liberty 
and Independency, by her univerſally ex- 
tended Commerce ; her large and numerous 


NUISANCES. 


FIRST then, under the Head of Nout- Nursanens 
SANCES, let me juſt __ at what ought, 1 
2 


(12) 

3. Naſtineſs. all Means, to be remedy'd: Naſtineſs, in 
ſome Parts of the City, as particularly at 
the Poſterns of ſome of the City Gates; 
and (what is moſt ſcandalouſly ſhameful) 
O:dure, in Plenty, daily feen at Noon-Day 
and Change- Time, at the North Side of the 
Noxal· Exchange. Tis, indeed, moſt ſur- 
prizing, That nobody has thought it worth 
their while to complain of ſo loathſame a 
Nuiſance, and at a Place too, fo much fre- 
quented by Foreigners, as well as Natives. 


2. Rubbim. 2. Rubbiſh left in Heaps in the Streets, 

Ceilar-Doors js a Nuiſance which was fatal in a late In- 

— ſtance, and is always dangerous. As are al- 

far to che fo, in ſome Parts, Cellar- Doors, Cellar-Win- 

Feet M. dows; and in others, Stone- Steps up to 
Shops, and Ground-Floors, all projecting too 
far into the Foot-Pathe. 


3. Broken 2. Broten Pavements have often been fa- 

Pavements. tal, and are always hazardous, when left too 
long in the Streets; as is too often the Caſe, 
more eſpecially when ſuch Pavement hap- 
pens to le oppoſite the End or Entrance 
into another Street, or elſe againſt unte- 
nanted Houſes. And hereof Inſtances a- 
bound daily every where. 


4. Rvinous 4. Ruznous Houſes, too often permitted to 
Floules. remain long in that Condition, is certainly a 
Nuiſance of a ſhameful and dangerous Kind. 

This was, till lately, the Caſe of two in 
particular; one in Fleet-/ireet, another at 

| Pye-Corner; 


( 13) 
Pye-Corner ; both which remained, for ma- 
ny Years, a Terror to Paſſengers, both on 
Foot, and in Coaches! And although fince 
pull't down, they till remain unbuilt, and 
therefore an ugly Nui ſance. 

If the preſent Laws be inſufficient, a new 
one may enable the Chamberlain of Landon, 
ſand the Benches of Juſtices in the ſeveral 
_—_ after proper Notice given to the 

oprietors or Litigants, to pull down and 
— ſuch — 


5. Shed; for Shops, &c. placed againſt 5. Sheds «- 
the Walls of Churches, even in ſome of the g 


moſt publick Parts of the City, and where — 
the Street happens to be too narrow, (though 
they were not there); as particularly at St 
Dunſtan s, Fleet-ſtreet ; al at St Antbolin's, 
Badge- Row, and St Erbelburga, in Biſbopſ- 
gate- rect. Theſe are equally indecent and 
inconvenient, 


The Negligence and Ine of former 
Times, have occaſioned ſundry other Nui- 
ſances gradually to grow up. Such, for 
Inſtance, are certain Sheds, ſtanding goin — — 
Houſes in the Streets, as at 
Bed ar U Rs ad i S Nn 
of the Suburbs. Theſe, not only contract 
and darken the Streets, and have an ugly 
Appearance; but may hereafter, probably, 
(from the fame ſort of Negligence) be built 
up higher, ſo as to block up, and darken the 
Houſes behind them. This might Pony 

ve 


fir 
TH 


I n 


Un 


1 


the Front- Walls of their next Neigh- 
rs; Of this there are many Inſtances in 


Fr 


Rebuilt Houſes ſundry Parts, as in Weſtminſter, properly fo 


far into 
Street. 


A 


ners for rea;. Of Commiſſioners, [and none more pr 


4bu/es than thoſe for regulating Hackney Coaches] 


— — 


called; St Martin- Lane; the Strand 
fronting Durbam-Yard; St Giles in- tbe- 
Fields ; Lincoln's- Inn- Fields, (North Side) 
Sc. and many more in the Eaftern and 
Southern Suburbs, as being lefs regarded. 
Nor is Pater-nofter- Row itſelf without a 
very late Encroachment of this Sort, though 
almoſt imperceptible to common Obſervers. 
By this ſurreptitious Way of contracting 
and darkening the Streets, the Publick has 
long been injured. And this Evil having 
been gradually, and as it were inſenſibly in- 
creafing for perhaps ſome Hundreds of 
Years in London, it is high Time to put an 
abſolute Stop to it; and, were it practicable, 
even a Reviſion or Retreſpect, is much to be 


wiſhed for. 


All which Nuiſances might be effectually 
cured, were there to be a Standing Board 


to 


the Receſs of An of the Judges. 
And for the City of London, a Committee 
of the Common-Council might 

enough, (under the ſame Comptrol) 
ing a Allowance for their extraor- 
— 


and ſometimes the loſs of Lives, a 
Remedy much wanted. Poſſibly, a Law 
to cauſe all Bullocks to be killed without the 
Town may be attended with Objections, 
though, perhaps, not unſurmountable. 


Much has been faid and printed of late, lud Dog. 


concerning the horrible Nuiſance of Map- 
Docs; and many Lives have thereby been 


loſt in a few Years. Yet, thoſe who alone 
have it in their Power to conſider of, and 
provide a Remedy, don't ſeem yet to be 
quite awake. Tis, indeed, remarkably ns 
m 


( 16) 
much our Way, in many Cafes, to ſuffer 
even dangerous Nuiſances and Calamities to go 
unredreſſed, until tome very intereſting Diſ- 
aſter makes the Scales fall from our Eyes. 
Poſſibly this moſt ſhocking of Evils may be 
left ſtill to go on, until ſome very eminent or 
#luftrious Perſonage (which God of his great 
Mercy forbid) ſhall happen to fall a Prey to 
its relentleſs Fury. A preventive Remedy, 
of a Tax on —4 has been propoſed to the 
Publick; and even ſuppoſing that ſuch a 
Tax ſhould not amount to much more than 
the Charge of collecting it; pet, if it ſhall 


prevent [as it certainly would] the roaming 


of about the Streets and Fields, tis 
ſurely highly neceffary to make the Expe- 
riment, without any longer Delay. 


The Swarms of Bzccars and Va- 
GRANTS, in our Streets and Highways, is 
a moſt diſgraceful and baneful Nuiſance; 
more ef} y conſidering our enormous 
Poox-RarR. A diligent and intelligent 
Magiſtrate _=_ offered a Scheme to the 
Publick, for employing the Able, and , 
porting t | Gifabled Peor ; which, 
think, with ſome ſmall Amendments, ola 
anſwer the two great Ends, of leſſening a 
very burthenſome Tax, and of clearing our 
Streets and Roads of a Set of Wretches, 
many of whom are deſperate Thieves, Rob- 
bers, and Murderers. 


Could a Committee of either Houſe of 
Parliament be better employed for one, or 


even 


- 
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ought in Duty to be every 


(17) 

even for tuo intire Seſſions, than in inveſti- 
gating of this Evil alone, and in providing 
an adequate Remedy? Theſe two laſt named 
Nuiſances, though not abſolutely local, do 
yet more peculiarly affect our great Me- 
tropolis, than they do any other Part of the 
Kingdom. 


ge | 

that (I fear) at preſent, more 
ever, overſpreads our Metropolis, i 
of the greateſt Concern to all good People; 
and calls loudly for the Interpoſition of Au- 
thority, and the united Counſels and En- 
deavours of wiſe and good Men. Foreign 
Proteſtants, coming hither, are extremely 
ſhock'd at the Wickedneſs, openly and 
daringly practiſed by our lower People. 
This, if longer ſuffered to go unremedy'd, 
it is greatly to be feared, will draw down up- 
on us V from Heaven, What 
precations and Prophaneneſs do 
we every Hour hear uttered in our Streets ? 
and yet too few ſeem duly to regard it. 
And what, in this and many other Caſes, 
Body's Bufineſs, 
is in Effect nobody's at all. In this Reſpect, 
like the fooliſh Ship-Paſſenger, who when 
defired by the Sailors to help them in a 
Storm, refuſed it, becauſe be was only a 


Paſſenger. 


D of 
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Inconvenien- Of INCONVENIENCIES and INELEGANCIES 


cies and Ine- in the City of LON DON, 
Narrew En The Inelegance of old Times, before the 


trance into 


fame goed great Increaſe of out Commerce, and when 
Streets may be W heel- Carriages were very inconfiderable, 
widens. having, as before noted, occaſioned many 
Encroachments on our Streets and Paſſages; 
thereby rendering them too narrow and 
dark: Moſt of thoſe Inconveniencies are 
at preſent rather to be lamented than reme- 
dy'd. Yet at the narrow Entrances into 


ſome good Streets, (as for Inftance, Lime- 


Street, and Mark Lane,) the demoliſhing 
of three or four Houſes would, in a great 


Degree, cure this Evil. 


The Lord- 'Tis in vain mow to complain of bringing 
——_—_— the Lord- Mayor's Manfion- Houſe too for- 
. ward into the Street, even to the incom- 
moding of Foot- Paſſengers, as well as 
Wheel-Carriages. Nevertheleſs, I am 
humbly of Opinion, that by a few more 
Regulations, this ſuperb Edifice, with all its 
Faults, | ſo freely animadverted on, both by 
the learned and unlearned] may (even in 
ſhite of Criticiſm) be render'd, in a good 
Degree, a real Ornament to the City. 
Above all Things it will be needful, as 
ſoon as poſſible, to remove that intire Row 
of old Houſes, fronting it's * Side, be- 
tween the Poultry and the Corner of Buck- 
ler Bury, 


- 


<a # A =# i ...44 9 _QQaAt © ba mad kinds 


Coaches to ſtand, and alſo to retire that , 


of, a convenient A 


(19) 
ler's- Bury; whereby, not only a more beau- 
tiful S:zde-FView of it will be exhibited; but 
likewiſe there will be good Room made for 


Way, on more publick Days. 
On the Eaft Side of this Structure, the 

Paſſage has already been widened, and there- 

by rendered ſomewhat more airy and light- 

ſome, where moſt wanted. Yet, partly for 

Uniformity's Sake, but chiefly for more 

Room for Carriages into, and from Lom- 

bard-Street, Cornbill, Threadneedle Street, 

and Prince Street, it were much to be 

wiſhed, that the two Corner- Houſes of this 

End of Cornhill could be demoliſhed ; and 

that the Weſt Walls of the next two Houſes, 

which would then look toward the Poultry, 

could be caſed with Stone in a good Taſte, 

which would have a pretty Effect. 

Since we are upon the Manfion- Houſe, 

permit me to offer one internal Ornament, 

equally honourable and uſeful to the whole 

City, viz. 

That as there is now found to be more 4 Mercantile 

Room in it than the Lord Mayors have need brag in the 

t be allotted for Houſe. 

ick MERCANTILE LiBRARY, to be 

conſulted by all the Citizens, as occaſion may 

require. | 

I need not, I cannot inform you, Sir, of 

the various Branches ſuch a Library ſhould 

conſiſt of. Yet for the Sake of ſome, it 

may not be amiſs to give a Summary of 

them. | N 

D 2 I. 
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T. All the Statutes, and alſo the 
Hiſtories of Britain, Ireland, and our Co- 
lonies, with their Geography and Itinerary 
D-:ſcriptions. 


IT. The Hiſtories, Geography, and To- 
pography, of all the other Parts of the 
niverſe; with Maps, Globes, and Sea- 


Charts; as alſo the principal Voyagers. 


III. A Collection of whatever has been 
written, in any Language, on Navigation, 
Commerce, Manufactures, Plantations, Fi- 
ſheries, Mines, Metals, Minerals, Gems, 
Foffils, Drugs, Agriculture, Gardening, 
Mannual-Arts, &c. 


IV. The Charters, By-Laws, Uſages, and 
Hiſtories of London; and alſo of all home 
and foreign Sea-Ports, and of other trading 
Corporations at home and abroad. 


V. Reports, Law-Deciſions, Sc. relating 
to every Branch of Commerce, Navigation, 
Manufactures, Inſurances, Se. 


VI. All the particular Rules and Uſages 
of the Britiſb Revenues of the Cuſtoms, 
_ Exciſe, &c.— With whatever elſe may re- 

late to Commercial Affairs, in the moſt ex- 
tenſive Senſe. 


Were once a Beginning made was 
Library, it would, in all Probability, ſoon 
ſwell 
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ſwell to a confiderable Bulk, both by Dona- 
tions from the Living, and of the 
Dead. On this Suppoſition, the Author of 
theſe Pages will engage to bequeath ſuch a 
Set of old, ſcarce, curious, and valuable 
Tracts and Treatiſes, on the H iſtory, Cc. 
of Commerce, [the Product of many Years 
Collections] as he humbly conceives are not 
to be found in many private Hands. 
As ſuch a publick Repoſitory of Mxx- 
CANTILE KNOWLEDGE would be the firſt 
of its Kind * in all Europe, it would 
be therefore the more worthy of the firſt 
Commercial City in the Univerſe. 
And with reſpect to a ſuitable Salary for 
the Librarian, I make very little doubt of 
finding the Means for it, were but once fo 
noble a Defign ſet on foot. 


But to return from this Digreſſion, if it 
may properly be termed ſuch. 


The Baxx-Orrice is a good Houſe, but 23. Baus 


ſituated in too narrow a Street; where a 


of all 


very ——— Obſtructions 
to Buſineſß. e 
be remedy d, if that ent 
would purchaſe and demoliſh four Houſes 
fronting their great Gate ; whereby a good 
Coach and Foot-Way might be opened di- 
rectly from thence into — which 
would likewiſe open an advantagious View 
of the fine Front of that Structure. 


Conflux of Wheel-Carriages 
, occaſions 
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City-Gates, Some of the City-GaTzxs (though well 
were 


deſigned for the Times 
built in) have fince been permi 
encroached on, and defaced ; 
vate adjoining Buildings, and partly 
certain City-Officers living over them, for 


lately, ſhut up. 
Nerth Front of Alderſgate , one of it 


EF 


ſcription, telling, That it was repaired and 


BEAUTIFYED, Anno 1739. This ſurely 
gives a mean Idea of the Taſte of thoſe 


The preſent beautiful Manner of lighting 


Tl, N. the City of London in the Night, is much 


free Parts, 


for its Honour and Safety. Yet tis fu 

unaccountable, that there ſhould ſtill be 
found circumſcribed within its proper Limits, 
certain large Diſtricts, being Non-free Pre- 
cincts; ſuch as St Martin's Le Grand, and 
St Bartholomew, or Clth-Fair Precin&s ; 
which are not bound (by the Laws for 
lighting the City) to put up any Lamps at 
all. In the large Diſtrict of St Bartholomew 
the Great, there is very little Light in Duck- 
Lane, and in ſome of the Streets of Cloth- 
Fair; ſo that the Citizens are forced to 
grope their Way through Darkneſs, in going 
6 


Aab Side of that Lane (though 
nearer to the City) has not one Lamp in it, 
becauſe in the Precinct of Cloth-Fair, with- 
out the Freedom. 


The City-WarTcn is ſtill very inſuffi- City-watck. 
cient, for want of ſtouter and better con- 
ducted Men. It were well too, if Part of 
them were conſtantly ſtationed in the Day- 
Time, in different Parts of the City; 
whereby Mobs, Riots, Robberies, and Fires, 
would be more effectually prevented and 
ſuppreſſed. 


Tis doubtleſs a Inconveniency, that 5: Paul's 
only the South Side of 80 Pauls Charch-yard Church. ard. 
is paſſable for Wheel-Carriages. This was 
one of the many Overſights at Re-building 
the City, after the Conflagration in 1666, 
but is, at extremely difficult, if not 
impoſſible, to be remedy'd ; unleſs the In- 
cloſure on the North Side of that Cemetery 
could bear being contracted ſo far as to the 
Foot of the oy ing up to the North 
Gate. Yet, if five or fix Houſes on 
the North Side of this Churchyard, and 
South Side of Pater-noſter-Row, next to 
Cheapfide, could be purchaſed and removed, 
it would not only be an Advantage to 
Wheel-Carriages, going into and from 

Cheapfide, 
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would likewiſe exhibit from 
View of that noble Cathe- 
dral, as well as of the herein-after propoſed 
Equeſtrian Statue where Cheapfide Conduit 
formerly ſtood. 
By the abſolute Removal of the before- 
_— and ſuch like 2 Inconve- 


Embelliſhments be propoſed, ry for City 
and Suburbs) as, jointly with the before- 


mentioned Regulations, and the many ele- 


Part of the Town. And if I ſhall happen 
herein to propoſe any ſuch, I defire it may 


I. With 
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I. With Regard to the City of 
LONDON. 


I conceive it hardly poſſible for a Perſon 
of Diſcernment, to traverſe ſo opulent, ex- 
tene, and populous a a City, without re- 

marking the extreme want of Taffe and 
Elegance in former Times. 


Tis, indeed, ſcarcely to be credited by Ornaments 
ſuch as had never ſeen it; and yet bade ge. of 
heard, that it contained about 200,000 
Souls, within its own proper Pomerium, 
the Bars :—That it was the Em- 
porium in Chriſtendom, and has been for 
near a Thouſand Years the Capital of the 
Britih Empire. Were they notwithſtand- 
ing to be told, that in all this fo renowned 
a City, there is not ſo much as one ſingle 
eſtrian Statue —Outdone, in this Re- 
ſpect, by Edinburgb, Dublin, Briſtol, Hull, 
and Glaſgow, at Home; and by many more 
beyond Sea.—Nor, indeed, any Pedeſtrian 
Statue nor P:azza, but at » 4 Royal-Ex- 
change.——Not one Pyramid, Obeliſt, Por- 
tice, nor Tri Arch [excepting that of 
Temple- Bar]. No pu Fountain, and 
but one fingle Column; which, however, 
muſt be allowed to be the fineſt in 
Notwithſtanding all which, her Citizens are 
generally allowed to be elegant in their 

E _— 


ription, an 
4 p 


had there been any thing like Tafte at all. 
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Houſes, Dreſs, Equipages, Country-Seats, 
Gardens, &c. | 

The City, it is true, has not ſo many fine 
Openings, and ſpacious Streets, as are to be 
found in the Weftern Suburbs. Neverthe- 
les, there are therein ſundry Places which 
are extremely proper for Ornaments of the 
ſt Sort. Such are the broadeſt Part of 


- Holborn near the Bars; Weſt-Smithfield, 


Moor fields, Biſhopſgate-Street near the Bars, 
and Hhitechapel; at each of which Places 
(and perhaps at ſome others) there is good 
room for a lofty Column, Obeliſt, or Pyra- 
mid. At many other Parts of our City, 
there is convenient Room for Equeſtrian and 
Pedeſtrian Statues, ſmaller Columns, Pyra- 
mids, &c. without interrupting either Wheel- 
Carriages, or Foot-Paſſengers; and would 
be to the inconceivable Grandeur and Beau- 
ty of our Metropolis. What is there that 
can poſſibly be now faid, in Vindication of 
the wild Oppoſition, ſome Years ago made, 
to the Propoſal for erecting, by private Sub- 
eftrian Statue at the Weſt 

nd of Che , where ſach an Ornament 
would have the nobleſt Effect of any Part 


of the City? The Conduits of Cheap, Al- 


dermanbury, Cripplegate, and Snow-bill, 


were at that Time juſtly enough removed, 
as being neither ornamental nor uſeful ; but 
ſurely ſomewhat of the former kind might 
and ſhould have been placed in their Room, 


— lu 
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In a great, 2s, and capital 
City like ours, all its Grandeur, Deco- 
rations, and Ornaments, are by no Means to 
be confined to, or near its Center only ; as 


in ſmaller Cities may well enough be done. 


In ours, true Taſte and Jud t require a 
great Number and Variety of Ornaments to 
be diſperſed, at proper Diſtances, all over it. 
Neither if poſſible, ought even the meaneſt 
and remoteſt Suburb to be intirely without 
ſome Ornaments, though of a lefler kind. 
Hereby the Admiration of Beholders would 
be greatly excited ; and (as before remarked 
of ancient Rome in its Glory) Surprize and 
Rapture, Wonder and Amazement, would 
f 414 Fame to the uttermoſt Parts of 


How many more Places are there not, Places for hef- 
beſides thoſe already named, even in the Ornaments 
t Devices and . 


City, where various and 
Ornaments might well be placed to t 
Advantage? Such as at the Ea, End of St 
Dunſtan's, Fleet-ftreet ; — at Fleet-Bridge, — 
the Nortb-Eaft and North-Weſt Corners of St 
Pauls Church-yard within the Palliſadoes, — 
the broadeſt Part of Alderſgate-ſtreet,—at the 
Pump in Red-Croſs-fireet,— the Quarters of 
Moor-fields,— the Weſt End of Old Broad- 
ſtreet, —the Pump in Biſhopſgate-ſtreet within, 
The Pump within Aldgate, — the broadeſt 
Part of the Minories, — the broadeſt Part of 
Crutched-Friars, on Tower-Hill, — and on 
London-Bridge. At all or moſt of which 

E 2 Places, 
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Places, various Decorations may well be 


made, without incommoding either Carriages 
or Foot-Paſſengers. 


Jo — = Porticos and _ are not now to be 
eie the expected in the City; where indeed, two 
Gey. _ proper A tbe ſoch kind of Orna- 
ments have been ſupinely neglected. The 

firſt, and by much the more noble Oppor- 

tunity, was after the great Conflagration in 

1666, when Sir Chriftopber Wren's excellent 
Plan for its re-building, was unhappily re- 
. The other was lately, when ol 
the Fire in Curnbill, in 1748; the Ground 
of a large Opening thereby made, in the 
very Center of the City, might have been 


purchaſed, and a fine Piazza built round the 
the 


Sides of it, for Shops, &c. fronting 
Royal- Exchange ; whereby that moſt pub- 
lick Part of the City would have been ren- 
dered more lightſome, airy, and magnificent, 
and more Room would have been made for 
Coaches to ſtand, in the buſy Hours of the 
Day, which at preſent block up the Streets 


ſo much, 10 (9 GERDY FRI, and obſtruct 
Buſineſs, 


Triumphal The Ornaments commonly denominated 
= a: cle Triumphal Arches, may be erected to won- 
derful Advantage, at all the other great En- 
trances into the City, called the Bars, as is 
long ſince done at Temple-Bar. As thoſe 
Bars have, for ſome Centuries paſt, been 


the extreme Boundaries of the City, it is 
apparent 


S 
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London, to make their utmoſt Efforts for 
rendering the City as exquiſitely clean, neat, 
convenient, healthy, and beautiful as is 
poſſible. 

Por Nn 
ed, that the City ſhould (as of old) 
e the 


Words, for the ſolid Intereſt and Glory 
the City. Every practicable 24 — 
uſed for making as many new Openin 
ible, and for improving and embel ih 
ing the old ones; for t and airy Ha- 
bitations for Merchants and Gentlemen of 
Taſte. 

Were the cloſe and ſhabby Courts and 
Alleys fronting London-Wall (near Moor- 
gate) to be demoliſhed, and the Ground 
built up into three Sides of a f va- 


pacious 
drangle, the fourth Side next the City- Wall 
a 


to remain unbuilt ; great Nomber of 
ſtately Houſes might be erected thereon, all, 
or moſt of which would have airy Openings 
backwards, looking ' Y the Drapers and 
Carpenters Gardens, & 

Vi ates ants, that fo fine a Spot 
where the Brokers of Houſhold Goods 
in Lower Meorfields, has not long fince 
converted to > 8 hetter Purpoſe, ws. for 

it being but a little 
the Exchange, and in ful as 

good 


as v 
live, i 
been 
Merchants Houſes 
Diſtance from the 
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good an Air as any Part of the new Im- 
ts at Weſtminſter. And why may 
not the Sides of the adjoining Burying- 
Ground be alſo built round, for the fame 
End; and a Place, farther off. be 
for the Interment of 'Lunaticks? The like 
may be faid of that, at preſent, dirty Open- 
ing in Due - Place; ; lying convenient e- 
for River Bufinefs. Were the half- 
deſerted, and narrow Lanes and Courts of 


Black-Friars Precinct, and the yet more 


of the ſaid old Foundations; their new 
Ground-Floors being likewiſe very commo- 
diouſly raiſed ſome Steps above the Street. 
By this Method the Streets would be ren- 
ſo much wider, and the Houſes ſafer 
Thieves and Mobs, without any Io- 
conveniency 
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A Nw STONE- BRIDGE. 


But all the Regulations and Deco- 4 NewStone- 
rations hitherto treated of, none can com- jr 5 
pare with the laſt that I ſhall mention, ei- jou cg 
ther for the Cunveniency, Ornament, or ſub- ie South- 
ftantial Advantage it would be of to the 
City of London, ſeparately conſidered. 

It is what many Well-wiſhers to the 

City (by Way of Netaliation, or rather of 
Self- Preſervation) begin to think no leſs 
than the e Neceſſity of erecting 
A New Additional STone-Br1pce ctols the 
Thames, ſomewhere within the Liberty of the 
City. And every Conſideration whatever, 
directs us to the only proper Place in the 
whole City for it, viz. at the Mouth of 
FreetT-DiTcn; which, when arched over 
for that will make a more 4 
ſpacious, and commodious Way to and from 
ſuch New Br1DGe, than either of the pre- 
ſent Bridges can boaſt of; or indeed, than 
any Part of the City or Suburbs can equal. 

I ſhall, as briefly as is poſſible, enumerate 
ſome of the Benefits of ſuch a Bridge. 


I. In PoinT of GxanDEvuR and ORNA- The voriew 
MENT, nothing can equal ſuch a Structure, — 74 
erected in fo advantageous a Situation, It Bridge. 
would be near upon, though not quite in, the 
Mid-way between the other two Bridges; 
whereby Uniformity would be joined to 
0 F Beauty 
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Beauty and Magnificence. And without 
detracting from Weſtminſter-Bridge, this 
may undoubtedly be made to exceed it, as 
much in Beauty and Ornament, as it would 
in all the other following Reſpects. 


II. With Regard to Conventency and Ar- 
commedation, SUCH a croſs the River, 
from the veRy CENTER of the great Con- 
tiguity, would very much accommodate the 
greateſt Part of the Town; and whenever 
this comes to be built, it will then only be 
the extreme Weſt and Ends of the 
Town, for which the t two Bridges 
will be more commodious. 


nd ron by ee the The Way of Of 


Way . 
in Southwark (and by a ſhorter 
Courſe than from ei of the other two 
Bridges) into and from the very Middle of 
St George Fields; wherein fine Roads are 
already made, for a Paſſage to the Counties 
South of the Thames ; — which Coun- 
tries, to this Side of the Thames, ag 4 


* _ ” 
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t here previouſly to be conſidered, 
that at preſent the City has the juſteſt 
Grounds for being alarmed at the Schemes 
already laid, and laying, for new and magnifi- 
cent Streets, new Inns, Stage Coaches, Livery- 
Stables, and Trades of all Kinds, in the 
Neighbourhood of Weſftminfter- Bridge. 

And it is of the laſt Importance for the 
City of London, ſeriouſly to reflect, That 
when thoſe Schemes, which are now Jittle 
more than Embrios, ſhall come to perfect 
Maturity, it will chen be too late to hope for 
bringing back thoſe Advantages into the City, 
which may a be effected by this propoſed 
Bridge, if very ſpeedily reſolved on. 

For the centrical Situation of it, would 
neceſſarily draw thither moſt of the hea 
Carriages, as well as Travellers, from Weſt- 
minſter- Bridge ; which then would have 
little more left than what it has gained, ei- 
ther from the Ferries above it, or from the 
Bridges of Fulbam and King on; and I 
may add alſo, from the many ſupernume- 
rary Paſſengers (if I may fo term them) 
ing for mere Pleaſure over it, who but 
would not croſs the 


ppy Situation of our 
one Part of the City of 
don, and allo of the Borough of Southwark, 
will recover and preſerve, what We/iminſter 
is gradually taking, and will farther continue 
to take, from another Part of each of 


1 It 


It ough 


poſed Bridge, 
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It may alſo well merit the City's Conſi- 


deration, That, as hereby there would be 
three Bridges * leading to ſo many fine and 
much frequented Roads, it muſt needs ha 

pen, ſooner or later, that Sz George's-Fields 
will gradually be built up into Streets; 
which will not only render the whole Con- 
tiguity, on that Side of the River, more 
compact and uniform, but will neceffarily 
increaſe the Value of the City's Eſtate in 
and near thoſe Fields. Rn... 
Moreover, the propoſed Bridge may, and 
very probably will, hereafter prove an emi- 
nent Benefit to both London and Southwark, 
in a Caſe that may happen ſooner than per- 
haps is generally imagined. For if London- 
Bridge be, as many think, much decayed, 
after ſtanding 500 Years. Any great Al- 
teration in it, either from a diſcovered De- 
ſect in any Part of it, or from a Scheme, 
much mentioned of late, of leflening the 
Number of its too low and narrow 
may require it to be ſhut up for a conſi- 
derable Time. On which Suppoſition, the 


great Uſefulneſs of our now propoſed Bridge 
one 


will appear obvious to . 

In every Light, therefore, it js evident, 
that the City of London will be greatly bene: 
fited by ſuch a Bridge; the Expence where- 


The City of Florence, though not near ſo large as our 
City, has no fewer then Four tne — — 
River, And Paris thrice as many over the Sei 2 


nes of 


17245 


11 


s. 
2 


WW 


s bad better be let 
alone. And that, as pur Anceſtors, in old 
Times, made ſhift to live without other 
than the Skins of Beaſts ; and with 
no better Habitations than thoſe of the wild 
Indians of America, until the Romans came 
amongſt them.—Nor had they any Bridges 
at all, till much later. —That as they had 
no Lanthorns, till 2 de on 
Afred.— And that as not only their private 
Houſes, but even Churches and Palaces, 
were of no _ —_—_  —_ 
and Clay, *till after the Norman 
nober bad we any Hens-hides con the 
Thames, till King John's Time. — And 
Lafth, that as, till very lately, the Weſt End 
of the Town did very well without a Bridge 
at Wei/iminſier, how beautiful and commo- 
17 ſoever it is now found to be, 
may therefore, do well without 
the propoed e Bridge; ove 
all the before-named ble Ad 


| But furely this fort of Reaſoning will paſs 
= 
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no where ; and leaſt of ; 


1s principally and emi 
whoſe moſt ſerious Conſideration, therefore, 


I have now gone through all the Regu- Tu. 


wo general 
lations and Decorations which ſeem'd ne- Ofjediens to 


ceflary for the City of London, as compre- pj. 
hended under the Lord- Mayor's Iur iſdict ion; · 4. 
the Proſperity and Glory whereof, I freely 
own [I had principally in View, in framing 


my whole Plan. 
Two Odjections, however, may 
peſſibly be made to the whole Scheme, viz. 


1h, a And 2dly. Too 


As to its ioo extenſive, I confeſs I 
am ſo far from thinking fo, that I heartily 
wiſh more Ornaments and Decorations could 
be placed in it, confiſtent with its preſent 
Condition. Since nothing can fo effectually 
captivate Beholders as the almoſt infinite Va- 
riety of ſuch Beauties. It were alſo much 
to be wiſhed, that ſeveral more new Open- 
ings could be made, were it not for the 
immenſe Ex they would occafion, 
Such for Inſtance, would be, 1/7. The Re- 
moral of the intire Row on the North Side 
of St PauPs Church-yard, up to Cheapfide. 
2. The intire Ifland of Houſes, from Caſtle- 
Alley, on the * Side of the Royal Ex- 


change, 


f 


Poultry. 
Cuſtom- 
Houſe, are much too narrow for the vaſt 
Reſort of Carriages neceſſarily wanted there ; 


which might well have been 
the Conflagration in 1666, 


7 


: 


2. As to the other ſuppoſed Objection, of 
our Plan's being too expenſive ; there will 
from to be co ticks Weight in this, as ln the 
foregoing one, if we do but conſider, 
is certainly a very wide Difference between 
the Importance of Weſtminſter, and that of 
the City of London, to the Publick. And 
yet the Legiſlature, not only granted Weſt- 
minſter ſeveral Lotteries for their new Bridge, 
and the making of their new fine Streets and 
Openings ; but even afterwards, in the Time 
of an expenſive War, granted them a Sum 
annually, for ſeveral Years, out of the na- 
tional Supplies. And can any one ſo much 
as doubt, that if the Citizens of London will 
ly unite in their Application to the 
iſlature, they could pothbly fail of Suc- 
cels; more eſpecially when, if Men will 
hatever is beneficial to the 
0 
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LoTTERI1ES are of late much cried down, 


ry 
facely, for ſo reputable, fo honourable and 
beneficial a Purpoſe as this is, a 
may juſtly be deemed, not only tolera- 
” hor ls: Unleſs the 7 re 
ſhould rather chuſe to apply a yearly Sum 
(in Lieu of Lotteries) for the beforenamed 
great and good P 
By either of theſe Methods (for I hope 
no other Method, more burthenſome on the 
Citizens, will ever be propoſed) all the moſt 
neceſſary and expenſive Decorations may be 
ly defrayed. Such as, firſt of all, 


« 


n 
Houſes to be purchaſed for widening 


proper to be erected; 
ing, that there is Rill — — 
remaining amongſt the Citizens of Landon, 
to effect them by private Subſcriptions, or 
Contributions alone. Thus, for inſtance, it 
can ſcarce be doubted, that the wealthy bg 
habitants in the near Neighbourhoods of 
the reſpective Places, where Pedeſtrian Sta- 
tues, lefler Columns, Obeliſks, Pyramids, 
and ſuch- like other pretty Devices are pro- 

G poſed 


An earneſt 


E xhortation : 
to Publick- not this 
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to be placed, could eaſily, and would 
ſubſcribe enough for ſuch Purpoſes; when 
a Beginning is once made, by a few leading 
Gentlemen of each reſpective Neighbour- 
hood or Ward. 


Is there then any Time to be loſt; or is 
very Seaſon abſolutely the moſt 


Spiritedneſs in proper one, in every Light, for ſetting a- 
1 ſuch a Plan? I cannot help hoping, 


on, 


that on the a ing General Election of 
Members of Parliament, the Citizens of 
London will give Inſtructions to their new 
Repreſentatives, to make a ſerious Point 
hereof, where they are ſure to be well 
heard, and to be ſucceſsful. Unleſs they 
are to remain perfectly indifferent, whether 
their native City ſhall continue to be more 
and more eclipſed and damaged by her own 
Suburbs, where more new and grand Orna- 
ments, as well as new Trades interfering 
with the City, are continually i ; 
to the great Detriment of the City, 
ſeparately conſidered; ing alſo too 
many of her Sons and others to withdraw 
into thoſe now eſteemed finer Parts of the 
Town. 


SUBURBS. 
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SUBURBS, 


My Taſk is ended, with reſpect 
Ji - A noble, and opulent City of London. 
A Place of much more Importance to the 
Nation, not only than all the Suburbs what- 
ſoever, but likewiſe than many Counties. 
Yet, as the faid Suburbs do certainly add 
conſiderably to the Grandeur of the whole, 
and help to make up and conſtitute the in- 
tire Contiguity ; or, what Foreigners look 
upon as one great Capital City; Somewhat 
is proper to be faid of 
firſt, of the vaſt Weftern Suburb; which, 
with all its late Improvements, is Rill 
defetive in point Neatneſs, Conve- 
niencies, and Ornaments. The narrow 
Street juſt without Temple-Bar, ought cer- 
tainly to be a national Concern ; it being fo 
inconvenient both for Wheel- Carriages and 
Foot-Paſſengets. The Removal of about a 
Score of old Houſes would effectually cure 
this Evil, ſo long com 


to the Susvzss. 


Suburbs, 


of. An e- Narrow Pa- 


qually great Nuiſance of the fame Sort, is e. 


the narrow Part of the Street at Charimg- 
Croſs, where, ef; y in Parkament and 
Term Time, Perſons of high Rank are fre- 
quently ſeen cloſely hemm'd * and im- 
priſon'd in their Coaches, by Stops, for a 
conſiderable Time, which likewiſe may be 

G 2 remedy'd, 
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remedy'd, by only removing half a Score of 
Houſes nearly oppoſite to Craig's-Court 


there. This Paſſage ought more eſpecially 
to be made wider than any other whatever, 
as there i no Wheel- Carriage-Way to both 
Houſes of Parliament, the Courts of Juſtice, 
the Exchequer, nor the 7 reaſury, but by 
this of Charing-Croſs, without going two 
or three Miles round. How eaſy were it 
for the Legiſlature to cure both theſe Nui- 


ſances, and at no very great Expence. 


Pavements As for Street-Pavements, they are indeed 
rather worſe here than in the City, becauſe 
under a looſer Government. The like may 

Rubbiſh, Sc. be faid of Rubbiſh, left lying in the Streets, 
unequal Signs, Cellar-Doors and Windows ; 
and alſo Steps from Street-Doors, all pro- 
jecting too much into the Foot-Ways. 

All which, and indeed every other ſuppoſ- 

"ble Nuiſance, might well be redreſſed un- 

der the Direction of the Standing-Board 

herein before deſcribed ; by whom alſo ano- 
ther Nuiſance may moſt naturally be re- 


dreſſed in the Manner following. 


Furlong. The vaſt Extent of the Town makes it 
— , for difficult for (as well Natives as 
aſcertazning 


F ) to judge exactly of the juſt 
ares 0 oreigners 
e Rates or Fares of Coaches and 


Chairs. Chairs; 55 impoſed on, 
and great and frequent Diſputes happen in 


the Streets, concerning the Diſtances or 
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Had that Side been left open to Pall Mall, 
it would have had a grand Effect. 


The Mews, a When the King ſhall judge it proper 
—_ 1e-boild the Ef and 7% Sides of the 

Mews at Charing-Croſs, in the ſame Stile 
with the North ; and if the Brick-Wall and 


ASeatuems What Place can be more ſuitable for an 
— Equeſtrian Statue of his Majeity, than the 
Parade in St James - Park? 


A Columns ans And, if there be any ſuch Thing as Na- 

Seatue in Ho: tional Ingratitude, 1 that Imputation 

nowr of King will ſpeedily be wiped off, —by the 
of a noble Column at bela, where 
Parliament and King-Streets begin; on the 
Top of which, a Statue & 3 
the Third might be fixed, looking to- 

_ wards the #wo Houſes of Parliament, and 
to the Guurts of Fuſtice, as well as to 
We:/tminſfter- Abbey ; fince ta him, under the 
Almighty ; we owe the Preſervation of our 
G_ Conſtitution both in Church and 


As, 
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new and old Palace-yards The tws > 
adorned and improved, n. 
his Majeſty's auſpicious Reign, as well as af 
art of Weſtminſter ; it is ſurely 


ings, as a publick Teſtimony 
ir Gratttude, Farther that Way, I 
of no other Place for Ornaments, ex- 
ing what is called the Broadway, Th Broad- 
wherein any moderate one may filly enough a c- 
be placed. ; ; 


Bridge at Milton. 

There are ſundry other ings in this 
Weſt and Nerth-Weft Suburb, which well 
might bear pretty Ornaments; and more 
eſpecially | 
often have I ſeen Foreigners 
ſtand agreeably ſurprized, with the View of 
the Column or Pillar called the Seven-Diali; 
ſeen with ſo great Advantage from Seven 
Streets, in St Giles's Pariſh. 


We] 


Would 
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Fo 1B Oo bw 
in- of Diſtinction begin a Subſcription for the 
,— beforenamed | cn Sil the 
whole herein might be effected 
in a ſhort Time. And how much to 
the Glory and Benefit of our great Metro- 
polis, needs no farther to be inſiſted on. 
In fuch a Subſcription, i 


Buildings Water-Stairs, now going 

Decay, the fineſt in Europe, and 
the Production of the great Inigo Janes: A 
Nati 
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